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National Merit Flash 


Three Lincoln students, Gary 
Alexander, Maxine Antell, and Ju¬ 
dith Grumette have just been de¬ 
clared Finalists in the National 
Merit Scholarship Program. Details 
in the next issue. 
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Teachers Take Leaves; 
Faculty Turnover Big 

By JOAN SELIGER 

Semi-annual changes in Lincoln’s faculty have occurred. Many teachers 
have taken leaves and are being replaced by a host of new-comers. 

Among the new arrivals to the English Department are Mrs. Adele 
Tulman, Mr. Howard Goldberg, Mrs. Lillian Karlin, Miss Phyllis Maybar, 
and Mrs. Carol Posner. ❖ --—-- 


On the other hand, Mr. Maxwell 
Nurnberg, chairman of the depart¬ 
ment, will be gone for the term, along 
with Miss Alice Bantecas, who was 
in charge of the College Preparation 
course; Mr. Samuel Lapedos; Mrs. 
Sylvia Newfield, who was also a 
grade adviser; Miss Charlotte Nuss- 
baum; Mr. Charles Sirey; and Mr. 
Irving Sunasky. Mrs. Pat Santor is 
expected to return within a month. 
Mr. Jack Pollack and Miss Ruth 
Goldstein are acting chairmen of the 
department in Mr. Nurnberg’s ab¬ 
sence. 

Math Department 

The Mathematics Department has 
welcomed Mr. Robert Graff and Miss 
Ellen Hills, and has bid good-bye for 
the term to Mrs. Natalie Wynn. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in the Social Studies Depart¬ 
ment, Mr. Louis Ellenbogen has re¬ 
turned after a term’s absence, while 
Mr. Henry Gleisten has left. 

Students of science will notice the 
absence of Mrs. Florence Kohn, who 
was both a biology teacher and col¬ 
lege adviser; Mr. Ernest Damiano, 
biology teacher and laboratory assist¬ 
ant; and Mr. Louis Steinberg, physi¬ 
cal science teacher and grade ad¬ 
viser. 

Secretarial Studies 

Changes in the Secretarial Studies 
Dept, include the appointment of 
Mrs. Lee Kahn in place of M^s. Raly 
Greenberg, who retired about four 
months ago, and the arrival of Miss 
Jane Krosinsky. 

The Art Department is losing Mr. 
Harry Gutmaker. His place will be 
filled by Mrs. Schaffer. 

The Health Education department 
is welcoming Mr. Brancato and 
Miss Marilyn Kinoy, who will fill the 
positions vacated by Mr. Henry Ka- 
han and Mrs. Florence Sider. 

Other teachers on leave are: 

Mrs. Catherine Durakis of the 
Music Department, who will be gone 


for about a month; Mrs. Betty Heller 
of the Library; Mrs. Gloria Irolla 
and Mrs. Dora Kramer of Foreign 
Languages; Miss Celia Shulman of 
the Accounting Department; and Mr. 
Charles Smith of Auto Mechanics. 


S tudents Win A wards 
In Science Search 


Three Lincoln students have won 
honorable mention awards in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
for 1959. The three, Lewis Forsheit, 
Martha Gershun, and Larry Litt 
will receive recommendations to the 
college, university, or technical school 
of their choice. 

The Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search is a national contest with 40 
top prizes of scholarships totaling 
$34,250 and 260 honorable mentions. 

Requirements 

In order to win one of these 
awards, the students submitted their 
scholastic records, teacher and prin¬ 
cipal recommendations, and science 
projects, which they had prepared 
for the judges. They also had to pass 
a very difficult, highly technical test 
covering all fields of science. 

Choice of project was varied. Lewis 
Forsheit prepared a report on Intro¬ 
duction to Principle of Monogram 
Construction . Martha Gershun’s re¬ 
port was on The Effect of Varying 
the Concentrate of Sulfuric Acid up¬ 
on the final Result of the Brown Ring 
Test for a Nitrate . The Use of Con¬ 
jugate Coordinates in the Study of 
the Cardioid, was Larry Litt’s sub¬ 
ject. 

These students were prepared for 
the Westinghouse contest by the sci¬ 
ence survey class, under the direction 
of Mr. Rosenthal. Here they decided 
on projects, investigated research in¬ 
volved, and planned methods of car¬ 
rying out their project. 


Bobowick, Schacter Give Farewell Speeches 
At Second Formal Mid-Year Commencement 
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Bio Winners 
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Math Team Finishes Ninth; 

Captained by Litt, Forsheit 

By RICHARD EBSTEIN 

Larry Litt and Lewis Forsheit will remain as captain and co-captain of 
Lincoln’s Math Team. Last season Lincoln finished ninth in a field of 24. 

The members of the Math Team for this season are Larry Litt, Lewis 
Forsheit, Gary Alexander, Ivan Sandler, Joel Koppelman, Sheldon Grossman, 
Paul Roth, Michael Mopper, Alan Sherman, and Howard Taub. The team 
is coached by Mr. Edward Shapiro. < 

Last season’s meets were on an ex¬ 
perimental nature. An entirely new 
system of competition was introduced, 
making much of the year’s practice 
of little help. Lewis Forsheit, co¬ 
captain of the Math Team, said about 


MATH TEAM 
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. . . takes time out from a problem. 


this situation, “This season we ex¬ 
pect to do better, and the entire In¬ 
ter-Scholastic Math League will be 
running more efficiently.” 

During the spring season, the meets 
will each consist of three parts. The 
first part will be of comparatively 
easy short answers. The second will 


consist of medium short answers. The 
last will contain a longer type of 
more difficult numerical problems. A 
deduction is made for guessing. The 
top three scores from each team of 
ten members will be counted. 

-This season the 

Math Team will 
have several im¬ 
portant meets in 
addition to the re¬ 
gular ones held by 
the Math League. 
On March 5, the 
Mathematics Asso¬ 
ciation of America 
will hold its an¬ 
nual meet. Lincoln 
will participate in 
the Pi Mu Epsilon 
contest, which is 
sponsored by New 
York University, 
on Saturday, April 
25. In previous 
years Lincoln 
teams have done 
well in these con¬ 
tests. Last year 
Lincoln was second 
in the Pi Mu Ep¬ 
silon contest. The Math Team believes 
that this year it will carry on that 
tradition. 

In addition to the Senior Math 
Team there is a Junior Team under 
the direction of Mrs. Lillian Seide. 
It is here that students are prepared 
for eventual competition. 


By. SHIRLEY SUSMAN 

Morton Bobowick and Judy 
Schacter, valedictorian and salu- 
tatorian, respectively, of the Janu¬ 
ary graduating class of 1959, ad¬ 
dressed their fellow graduates and 
guests at Lincoln’s second January 
graduation. 

In his valedictory address, Morton 
stressed the importance of the hu¬ 
manities and upheld the necessity of 
intensifying the study of the social 
sciences. He told his audience of the 
need to learn where man has erred in 
the past in order to be able to cor¬ 
rect these mistakes in the future. 

‘Flag of Peace’ 

He advocated the need for strength¬ 
ening the United Nations in the hope, 
as he said, “of keeping the flag of 
peace unfurled.” Morton also strong¬ 
ly emphasized the importance of join¬ 
ing the crusade to wipe out poverty, 
fear, and famine in all nations. “We 
must bring about a desire to foster 
mutual cooperation in order to 
achieve the common ideals of peace 
and abundance.” In concluding his 
message Morton advised his fellow 
graduates to conquer the horizons of 
unexplored knowledge and to begin 
an eternal quest for the secrets of the 
unknown. 

Judy devoted her speech to the role 
of science in our present age. She be¬ 
lieves that today there is no career 

more rewarding, more capable of giv- Philip Goldstein, chairman of the Bio- 
ing prestige and self *»,g y -Department. 

Throughout the course of the term 
each student delivered periodic pro¬ 
gress reports to the class. At the end 
of the term each of them delivered a 
final report with the aid of an exhibit. 
The exhibits were made in a special 
shop class taught by Mr. Frank Welt. 
Series of Judgings 
The reports were rated by the class 
and by Mr. Goldstein, based on a 
special rating sheet prepared by the 
class. The five students with the 
highest average ratings then com¬ 
peted in the finals. The finalists were 
the three prize winners and runners- 
up Bonnie Rosenberg and Christine 
Osterhus, who were given consolation 
prizes. 

The audience at the final competi¬ 
tion was composed of administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students. There 
were six judges. They were Mrs. Ga- 
brielle Edwards, Mr. Maxwell Gelen- 
der, Mr. Harold Rosenthal, Mr. Welt, 
Mrs. Sophie Wolfe, and Ellen Sachs. 
Winning Experiment 
The winning experiment, carried 
out by Leslie Brisman, was What 
effects on the growth and maturity of 
plants are brought about by varia¬ 
tions in light intensity and duration? 
Michael Wishnef sky’s experiment 

dealt with the effect of Deanol on 
the intellectual capacity of mice and 
Sidney Kent’s experiment dealt with 
the grafting of epidermal tissue in 
cactus plants. 

At the close of the Congress, blue 


-<S> 



By SUSAN METRIC 
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. . . (left to right) Michael Wishnef sky, Sidney Kent, and first-prize winner 
Leslie Brisman. 

(See story below.) 


First Prize in Contest 
A warde d to B risman 

By ELLEN SACHS 

Leslie Brisman, Michael Wishnefsky, and Sidney Kent were the reci¬ 
pients of $10, $5, and $3 prizes respectively in the Second Annual Experi¬ 
mental Biology Congress held on Thursday, January 22. 

Each of the three winners, and the other 16 students in the experimental 
biology class, worked on a science experiment for the entire term under the 
supervision of their teacher, Mr.^ 


more laden with opportunities for 
young- people than a career in science. 
“And further,” she concluded, “there 
is no career of greater service to our 
nation.” She compared the scientist to 
a child turned loose in a toy depart¬ 
ment, for she felt that there are so 
many things beckoning for his atten¬ 
tion that he doesn’t know where to 
begin. 

Changing Concepts 

Judy discussed the changing con¬ 
cepts in the field of science in great 
detail. She stated that people are now 
beginning to realize that progress in 
science can lead to destruction as well 
as construction. Higher education and 
the development of individual talents, 
she maintained, are favored in lieu 
of monetary gains today. 

In summing up, Judy said, “We 
might well ponder the words of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. Tf a man empties 
his purse into his head no man can 
take it from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best in¬ 
terest’.” 


Three Seniors Reach 
S.Q.T. Finals 

Three Lincoln students, Gary Alex¬ 
ander, Maxine Antell, and Judith 
Grumette have been named finalists in 
the National Honor Society Scholar¬ 
ship contest. 

These finalists were chosen on the 
basis of their scores on the Scholar¬ 
ship Qualifying Test, given in Octo¬ 
ber. A mark of 142 or better was 
required in order to qualify, with 
only members of the National Honor 
Society eligible. 

Of the 45,548 National Honor So¬ 
ciety members who participated, 2,513 
made the finals. These students will 
take another test on March 10. This 
90-minute exam, which will be given 
in school, is an aptitude test like the 
Scholarship Qualifying Test, but on 
a higher level. 

The Scholarship Qualifying Test 
examined the student’s knowledge of 
math and English only. In scoring, 
the English was given twice as much 
weight as the math, so that the com¬ 
posite scores were arrived at by 
doubling the English mark, and then 
adding the math. 

The highest possible score was 210, 
or 70 in each part while the top score 
in the country was 182. Lincoln’s high 
scorer was Gary Alexander, with 171. 


ribbon winner Leslie Brisman said, 
“The entire class feels that both the 
class and contest were extremely 
worthwhile. It gave us a pleasant 
taste of the application of the scienti¬ 
fic method as well as a feeling of in¬ 
dependence and importance. Because 
we knew that prizes were to be given, 
we were driven by a thirst for know¬ 
ledge as well as the desire for recog¬ 
nition of our hard work. But none of 
us will ever forget that we could 
never have done anything without the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. Goldstein 
and Mr. Welt.” 


On Tuesday, January 27, Com¬ 
mencement Exercises were held in 
the auditorium for the 140 mem¬ 
bers of the graduating class of 
January, 1959. 

The ceremony was under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Paul Schuman and Miss 
Muriel Burkin, both of the Health 
Education Department. The senior 
activities adviser was Mr. Gerald 
Greenberg. 

The members of the graduating 
class entered the auditorium to the 
music of Guiseppe Verdi’s march 
from Aida, performed by the Sym¬ 
phonic Band, conducted by Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Goldman. Following this open¬ 
ing processional, Bernard Zemsky, 
G.O. treasurer, read from the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Speeches 

Two of the graduating students ad¬ 
dressed the graduates and guests. 
Judith Schachter spoke about the 
Changing Concepts in Science and 
Morton Bobowick told of The Road 
Ahead. Principal Abraham Lass 
bade farewell to the graduates and 
wished them the best of luck in their 
future endeavors. 

The graduating students were pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Charles Lorber, grade 
adviser. The diplomas were awarded 
to the graduates by Mrs. Lillian Stern 
and Mr. I. Bert Levine, administrative 
assistants. 

Interlude 

A musical interlude was provided 
by the band, which played Chorale — 
on a theme by Haydn, composed by 
Johannes Brahms and the Choral 
Group. This group, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mrs. Alice Eisen, sang a Scot¬ 
tish folk song entitled Comin } Thru 
the Rye and America , written by Er¬ 
nest Bloch. 9 

The graduates brought the exer¬ 
cises to a close with the singing of 
the school Alma Mater and then 
marched from the auditorium for the 
last time, to the tempo of the Wash¬ 
ington and Lee March , a school song. 


Foreign Students Visit Lincoln; 
Shown Various Classes, Activities 

By JANE SANDERS 

Two foreign students, Miss Catherine Marin, of France, and Mr Nils 
Roger Harboe, of Norway, attended Lincoln classes and lived with Lincoln 
students from February 1-14. 

Miss Marin and Mr. Harboe are among the 34 foreign students who were 
invited to this country to participate in the Herald Tribune Youth Forum for 
High Schools. The students visifed^- 
various schools to get a picture of 
American education. 

During their visit at Lincoln, Miss 
Marin and Mr. Harboe lived with 
Sandy Dorn and Andrew Leader, re¬ 
spectively. 

The Lincoln Discussion Group con¬ 
ducted the delegates through the daily 
routine of school life and wanted the 
delegates to get an idea of the atmos¬ 
phere in the Lincoln classes. 


Ribner Remains ‘Log Editor 

As Masthead Undergoes Change 

With the advent of a new term, there have been various changes on the 
masthead of the Log. 

On the main editorial board, Jeffrey Ribner remains editor-in-chief, and 
will act as coordinator of the entire paper, in addition to writing the bi¬ 
monthly Lincoln Profile column. David Margolis has been promoted from 
managing editor to co-editor-in-chief.^ 


As such, he writes the bi-monthly Re¬ 
flections column and takes care of 
Page One. Gershon {By Gershon Lev¬ 
inson) Levinson continues as sports 
editor. 

Martin Fichman has been promoted 
from news to managing editor, and is 
now in charge of Page Two. Marcia 
Slutsky remains feaures editor, and 
Ellen Sachs will manage Page Four 
as news editor. 

For their superior work during the 
past term, sportswriters Victor Nie- 
derhoffer and Kenneth Yellis and 
reporters Richard Blaustein, Sharon 
Hammer, and Ralph Moss, have all 
been promoted to assistant editor. 


Continuing as associate editors are 
Marvin Aufrichtig, Judith Grumette, 
and Joan Seliger. Bernard Tuchman, 
who wrote the monthly G.O.ing On 
column, has been lost to graduation, 
as was reporter Ruth Wolarsky. 

Some new appointments to the staff 
have also been made from the Jour¬ 
nalism class. These are: Joan Felsen, 
Ellen Fuchs, Charles Goldman, Jerry 
Kressel, Howard Levine, Ben Spais- 
man, and Nahoma Weinper. 

As usual, Mf. Jesse Grumette will 
be faculty adviser and will teach the 
Journalism classes, successful com¬ 
pletion of which is a prerequisite to 
appointment to the staff. 


Following an orientation meeting 
with the administration, the delegates 
spoke to the chairmen of the depart¬ 
ments in whose fields they were in¬ 
terested and began to observe and to 
participate in various classes through¬ 
out the school. 

Special Interests 

Catherine was interested in the 
American Literature class, the 
French, sculpture, and Problems of 
American Democracy classes. 

Nils, on the other hand, was inter¬ 
ested in mathematics and science, and 
observed these classes in Lincoln. 

The delegates were shown the pool, 
the reading lab, the science labs, the 
offices, the shops, the sculpture room, 
the G.O. and the Lincoln Log. The 
Log aroused much interest because a 
high school with its own newspaper 
was new to them. They attended a 
meeting of the Lincoln Forum and 
saw that American students show an 
interest *n«current world affairs. 

‘Mature and Poised’ 

Mrs. Lillian Stern, who is in charge 
of this program said, “Catherine and 
Nils are both very mature and poised 
young people.” She indicated that this 
program offers an opportunity to 
meet students from different back- 
giounds and that it has been a very 
rewarding experience for all con¬ 
cerned. When asked how the foreign 
students were welcomed, Mrs. Stern 
replied, “They were accepted with 
great warmth.” 
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For Abe Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial 

The passing of the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln brings to mind the 
inherent qualities of the school which bears his 
name. Many of the traits which made this man 
great are also responsible for the fine caliber of 
our school. Abraham Lincoln, strong of will, 
mind, and body, left each student a proud heri¬ 
tage which makes ours a better world to live in. 

He championed the cause of an equal oppor¬ 
tunity for everyone to achieve happiness and 
satisfaction in life. Edwin Markham wrote: 

“He had the plain man’s genius—common 
sense; 

Yet rage for knowledge drove his mind a'far; 

He fed his spirit with the bread of books, 

And slaked his thirst at all the wells of 
thought. ’ 9 

This tremendous mental energy was a prime 
factor in making possible Lincoln’s journey to 
immortality. It enabled him to surmount the 
obstacles of a lack of formal education, and to 
realize many of his goals. 

Of course, not all students have this type of 
mental (and physical) energy. Furthermore, 
no Lincolnite has to surmount such obstacles. 
Rather, he is given the opportunity to amass a 
store of knowledge—but it is up to the individ¬ 
ual to use this most wisely. Lincoln High School 
has been fortunate enough to possess a student 
body that uses its educational faculties most ad¬ 
vantageously. The 28-year history of our school 
is replete with the names of many who had the 
desire to learn and, in spite of occasional failure, 
went on to lives of fulfillment. 

This incentive for self-betterment remains the 
greatest single force driving us onward to great¬ 
er heights. Lincoln once said that ‘ ‘ The way for 
a young man to rise is to improve himself in 
every way he can.” He stressed that adherence 
to this doctrine renders a person “wiser today 
than he was yesterday.” One is thus able to 
reach his own particular ambition, making him¬ 
self worthy of another person’s esteem. 

A firm believer in universal, as well as indi¬ 
vidual, strength and improvement, Lincoln as¬ 
sumed the great responsibility of making Amer¬ 
ica a united, whole nation. He succeeded be¬ 
cause he knew he must; to him “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” He believed that 
this country, with its institutions, “belongs to 
the people who inhabit it. ’ ’ Lincoln High School 
may be likened to such a country—its institu¬ 
tions belong to the students who inhabit it. Its 
successes, glories, and benefits are theirs. Its 
failures and burdens are theirs, also, to contend 
with. The students obey the laws set down for 
them, achieve as well as fail, and make this 
school deserving of the name it bears. 

—Martin Fichman 


EDITORS’ BOX 


Exchange Pupils 

% Roger Harboe and Catherine Marin are gone. 
They have another few weeks in this country 
and then they, along with more than 32 other 
foreign exchange students, will fly back to 
Europe. 

The Norwegian boy and the French girl spent 
a two week period at Lincoln. Here, as at other 
schools they visited, students tried to get them 
into the ‘ ‘ swing of things. ’ ’ They visited classes 
and extra-curricular activities, met a number 
of Lincoln students, and altogether created a 
very favorable impression of themselves and 
their countries. Those Lincolnites who had a 
chance to talk with them, found Roger and 
Catherine friendly, informed, interested, and 
interesting. 

Beyond the much-reiterated cliches about how 
nice and how necessary it is to know and under¬ 
stand people of other nations, there is little 
that can be said. The cliches are true. Yet there 
is something besides their positions as ambassa¬ 
dors that made Catherine’s and Roger’s visit 
a worthwhile and a meaningful one. The oppor¬ 
tunity to talk with people who have had experi¬ 
ences, who have seen things, who have done 
things which are beyond the ken of most people 
except through books, and sometimes not even 
then, is an opportunity that ought to be 
treasured. 

Bon voyage, Roger and Catherine. We thank 
you. 

Jan. Graduation 

For the second time in the 28-year history of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, we have had a 
formal January graduation. 

In the past, it was the January grad’s fate 
to end his high school career without acknowl¬ 
edgment. He merely picked up his diploma and 
didn’t come to school in the spring term. 

Fortunately, this is no longer true. The Jan¬ 
uary graduate, like his June cousin, is afforded 
the honor and the recognition of a formal com¬ 
mencement ceremony. 

To all the people who worked so hard, in the 
G.O., in the administration, in the faculty, we 
would like to extend our thanks, and we’re sure, 
the thanks of the 140 members of the class of 
Lincoln January ’59. 


4 Tribune 9 Delegates 
Boost, Knock Hosts 

By JEFFREY RIBNER 

Roger Harboe lives on a ten-acre farm in Norway; Catherine Marin 
comes from “a small village—Paris, France.” Each lived the life of a 
regular Lincoln student for a period of two weeks. 

In their native lands, Catherine is a philosophy major, while Roger 
leans more toward math and the sciences. As for hobbies, Catherine is 


G.O.ING ON 

LincolnAwardGroup 
Limits Candidates 

The Lincoln Award Committee, led 
by Chairman Peter Scola, has nar¬ 
rowed the number of candidates for 
the Lincoln Award from 80 to 9. This 
elimination has been made through 
research done by the committee on 
each potential candidate. 

On March 10 there will be a con¬ 
vention in the auditorium to narrow 
the nine candidates down to a final 
three. Representatives from each pre¬ 
fect class will attend this convention. 

Finally, all Lincolnites will vote on 
who will be this year's recipient. The 
award will be presented to the winner 
in an assembly on May 27. 

From time to time the O.O. takes 
time out from its work and engages 
in a little merry-making. On Monday, 
January 27, the G.O. did just that by 
holding an end-term party. The gala 
fete was arranged to honor two G.O. 
officials who left Lincoln in the Jan¬ 
uary graduation — Bernard Zemsky, 
the former treasurer, and Judy 
Schacter, Lincoln's ex-ambassador to 
New Utrecht, who was graduated as 
salutatorian. 

Approximately 80 students attended 
the party and the guest of honor was 
Mrs. Ines Amato, the girls 9 dean. The 
affair took place in the Boys 9 Correc¬ 
tive Gym. All members of the G.O. 
Council and G.O. committees were in¬ 
vited to attend. 

Aside from having a turkey dinner, 
the guests were entertained by Anita 
Lanier, who sang several selections, 
and by a folk singing group. The af¬ 
fair was co-ordinated by Herbert 
Spar, the chairman of the Social Com¬ 
mittee, and by Shirley Susman, who 
arranged for the entertainment. 

Dorothy Samuels, an active G.O. 
member, has been appointed as a 
treasurer of the General Organization. 
She is replacing Bernard Zemsky, 
who was a January graduate. 

—Ralph Moss 


an avid collector of classical music 
and Roger is a chess and sports en¬ 
thusiast. 

Before coming to America as ex¬ 
change students, both had a chance 
to observe the antics of America's 
short-term expatriates—the tourist. 
Catherine said the “average Ameri¬ 
can tourist is a horror” who “can 
only see through his camera.” Roger 


from America come from the tourists 
or from films and magazines, our 
ideas are pretty confused. We think 
naturally of skyscrapers—inhabited 
perhaps by cowboys. America is a 
sort of fairy land where everything 


found the American tourist guilty of 
having no real interest in the coun¬ 
tries visited. 

Once here, both made discoveries 
about their hosts. Roger, who had 
been led to believe that “Americans 
were interested only in business, 
sports and ' television” observed that 
“they (Americans) have more cultu¬ 
ral facilities than 
we do.” Catherine 
found the “Ameri¬ 
cans the most hos¬ 
pitable, friendly 
people on earth.” 
To this she added 
the plea, “Don't 
send us all your 
bad westerns.” 
Speaking on the 
same subject, Rog¬ 
er said after see¬ 
ing the film Peyton 
Place , “we envied 
the American teen¬ 
agers.” 

While discussing 
the reason for the 
distorted image of 
America present¬ 
ed abroad, Cather¬ 
ine remarked that 
“since most of the 
impressions we get 

grows better.” 

Switching to the subject of school 
itself, Catherine noted that “Ameri¬ 
can pupils have a tendency to be 
lazier than French ones and extra¬ 
curricular activities are too impor¬ 
tant in their lives.” Roger was im¬ 
pressed by “teen-ager interest in 
politics” and by “student participa¬ 
tion in discussions in which they learn 
to think. In America students are 
taught to . be good citizens—we are 
only trained to go to a university.” 


Elevator in Operation; 
Completed This Term 



By RICHARD BLAUSTEIN 

To those Lincolnites whose ears have not been battered away by T.V. 
commercials, there has been a sudden change in-the . the school. 

Something is definitely missing; it is the sound of construction equipment, 
the cacophony of pneumatic hammers and shouting workmen. The elevator 
has been completed! It is now more than a year and a half since this massive 


project was undertaken. 

At first, it didn't seem as though 
they were building an elevator at all; 
they were maliciously destroying 
staircases. In over-populated Lincoln, 
students cursed the fate that made 
them squeeze down the only remain¬ 
ing staircase in the central corridor. 
Tie-ups on the stairs caused innu¬ 
merable latenesses. Some desperate 
people attempted to go up “downs.” 
This was soon stopped. The miserable 
traffic conditions made the elevator 
extremely unpopular. What good 
would the building of an elevator be 
when one had trouble getting to 
classes on time? Murmurs of “Down 
with the elevator!” were heard in 
many quarters. 

Slow Progress 

Work on the elevator progressed 
slowly. In June, it was announced 
that the elevator would be completed 
in the fall. Weary students put their 
hope in the future. Maybe next year 
would be better. 

Next year wasn't. Students return¬ 
ing to Lincoln last fall were greeted 
by the same plywood partitions 
around the excavation. The number 
of pupils in the school had increased. 
Life in Lincoln seemed doomed. Then 
a miracle occurred. The two stair¬ 
cases in the central corridor were re¬ 
opened just as the school was about 
to burst at the seams. However, they 
went unnoticed for several days by 
people who were still habitually 
crowding down the old staircase. 

Morale Soars 

They soon caught on and Lincoln 
morale soared to an all-time peak as 
people discovered it was possible to 
have a class on the first floor and 
get there EARLY! This was a prel¬ 
ude to some great event, everyone 


umnoteA 


Alumnus Louis Gossett is playing 
the part of Josh in the film The Last 
Angry Man, now being shot on loca¬ 
tion in Brooklyn with Paul Muni. He 
is also playing a featured role in a 
new Broadway play, Raisins In The 
Sun. Barbara Bankoff Griver (Lin¬ 
coln '51) is one of the producers of 
the new play, Look Back in Anger, 
by John Osborne. 

—Judith Grumette 


sensed it. The entire school was tense, 
waiting. 

It happened! One fine day, the par¬ 
titions came down and there stood 
the elevator, resplendent in stainless 
steel and linoleum. During its first 
week, all Lincolnites made it a duty 
to look at it. Craning necks became 
high fashion. Alas! even now it is 
rapidly sinking into oblivion. Soon, 
the elevator will be just another part 
of the Lincoln scene. 


American influence is strong among 
the Norwegian teen-ager. “Very few 
people like classical music in Norway, 
but yoiir jazz is more popular in Nor¬ 
way than here.” Also, most Norwe¬ 
gian teen-agers imitate American 
clothing, and use expressions like 
Take it easy and Hi, “even if they 
don't know English.” Rock and roll is 
also popular in Norway. (You can't 
understand it here, either.”) 

Finishing on a political note, Cath¬ 
erine concluded that “Europeans don't 
think much of Mr. Dulles.” Roger 
added that “Most Norwegians fear 
Russia. It makes lots of trouble.” 



LINCOLN 
PROFILE 

Communicating 

= By JEFFREY RIBNER 

S every geography textbook shows, the world is 
getting smaller. Nearly every week some new 
speed record is set, some new space vehicle developed. 
We have many more neighbors than our grand¬ 
fathers had, and yet, in many ways, we are as 
isolated and removed as they were from the rest 
of the globe’s population. Physically capable of 
closer, more friendly and more useful international 
relationships, the world is forced to settle for the 
present state of danger and confusion. 

Why does such a world situation persist? The 
existence of a general breakdown in communications 
between the policy makers and the people and be¬ 
tween the different groups of people themselves 
fostered and sustains the situation. No government 
has said that it wants, or even prefers, aggression 
as a solution to world frictions. And since no 
government, no matter how well entrenched, can 
afford to disregard the will of its people, it is safe 
to assume that all peoples fear, and reject, such 
methods. 

But since the threat of war has become an almost 
daily occurrence, and the presence of nuclear arma¬ 
ments and fast, far-reaching missies make indif¬ 
ference impossible, it is also safe to assume that 
the fears of the masses are not bearing down hard 
enough on world leadership. If they were, disarm¬ 
ament talks would not bog down because of differ¬ 
ences in semantics. 

We recently had the opportunity to sit in on the 
opening session of the “battle of the budget,” held 
in Albany. The “battle,” which concerned itself with 
the state administration's proposed tax and expen¬ 
diture programs, was given star billing by most 
newspapers and politicians. Politicians are supposed 
to be directly concerned with the desires of the 
people. If this is so, the assemblymen and senators 
should have been vitally interested in the statements 
on the budget made by the many ordinary residents 
who traveled to Albany to testify before the finance 
committee, voluntarily and at their own expense. 
Numbers alone should have proved sufficient to 
arouse legislative interest. But the apathy of the 
legislators, more prone to shuffle papers and joke 
with colleagues than to listen to constituents, made 
the day a sad one for representative government. 
Once again a governing body avoided communication 
with the governed. 

* * * 

For the first two weeks of February Lincoln 
played host to Catherine Marin, of France, and to 
Nils Roger Harboe, of Norway. Both students re¬ 
presented the highest intellectual echelons of their 
countries' high schools, and both live in N.A.T.O. 
countries. No mental or political barriers had pre¬ 
vented them from knowing America in their native 
lands. 

But both came with badly distorted and inaccurate 
views of the U.S., expecting to find a country where 
the people concerned themselves with only business, 
sports, and T.V.—a land devoid of cultural enthu¬ 
siasm, “inhabited perhaps by cowboys.” 

The cause for this distortion is simple. Obsolete, 
dull textbooks lack the color and flare of the more 
current, much less scholarly American movies and 
Western novels, which glut the European entertain¬ 
ment market. No European really expects to find 
New York city lined with cowboys any more than 
we would expect to find Vikings in Norway or 
Knights in France. But the symbol of the cowboy— 
crude, unsophisticated, belligerent — has become 
America's foremost foreign ambassador. It is our 
hope that in the future more ambassadors like 
Catherine and Roger, who have seen the real U.S., 
will help to offset the influence communicated by 
Hollywood and the gone, Golden West. 
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I N the month of February the thoughts of high 
school seniors throughout the country revolve 
about college. Outstanding athletes are faced with 
the problem of which college offer they should ac¬ 
cept. For months now, they have been bombarded 
with scholarship offers reaching fantastic propor¬ 
tions. If they are good enough a college might be 
willing to make a deal with them. A typical deal 
might include arrangements that would take the 
student (we use the term loosely) through post¬ 
graduate school, give him cash immediately, set up 
an endowment fund as well as a scholastic scholar¬ 
ship for his girl friend. Surely college recruiting has 
gotten out of hand. 

The cause of this over-zealous recruiting is quite 
simple. Every college wants good players and there 
simply aren't enough of them to go around. The 
colleges bid against each other. The bidding becomes 
so spirited that rules and regulations are disre¬ 
garded. Enthusiastic alumni, who want to be sure 
the old alma mater wins the Homecoming Game, 
join in the campaign to “sign the kid up.' 9 Time 
Magazine carried this item on Wilt Chamberlain: 
“Alumni are rumored to have set up a trust fund 
of not less than $10,000 to mature upon Chamber¬ 
lain's graduation." 

Numerous colleges bid for each athlete . Oscar 
Robertson , considered the best all-round basketball 
player in college today , had received offers from 
75 schools . Madison hoop star Billy Gallanti re¬ 
ceived various offers from 58 schools . Recruiting has 
truly become a business of its own—and a big one . 

The effects of this business are many. One of the 
most important effects is the recruit’s loss of an 
ample education. A boy should not be penalized be¬ 
cause he wants to compete in sports. The situation 
should not exist where the athlete spends eight hours 
on the practice field and five hours on his two major 
subjects. 

Eventually athletes become convinced that their 
future lies in sports, and nothing else. Considered 
excellent students at one time, they degenerate 
to the point where they are only interested in re¬ 
maining eligible. “I can’t work at that stuff—it bores 
me,” becomes a familiar remark. 

Athletics are a needed supplement to university 
life and well-being. A team cannot do well without 
practice, but a proper balance must be maintained 
between athletic development and intellectual devel¬ 
opment. 

Now don’t get us wrong. We are not against ath¬ 
letic scholarships. In fact we are all for them. Most 
of the boys receiving athletic scholarships earn 
them. Many football coaches have said, “The hard¬ 
est work a kid will ever do is what he does here 
playing football.” 

The player helps bring in large sums of money 
at the gate and from alumni. He is entitled to have 
the college give him free tuition, board, room, and 
books. However, these scholarships should be stand¬ 
ardized and strictly regulated. 

With every player at every school receiving ex¬ 
actly the same aid , high school seniors will be able 
to select the college which would be best for them , 
and not the college which offers to pay them the 
most, 

SHORT SHORTS: Steve Romberg wants the 
world to know that in real life he is A1 Rumberg 
. . . Congratulations to Danny Kahn, who finally 
made it . . . Right Angler Marvin Aufrichtig is a 
finalist in the $12,000 Grantland Rice Sportswriting 
Scholarship to Vanderbilt University . . . We won¬ 
der how many readers know how a gym meet is 
scored . . . This year’s Fencing Team is one of the 
best in Lincoln’s history . . . How does Mrs. Hazel 
Shapiro produce such great rifle teams year after 
year? . . . Some of the school’s best tumblers are 
girls . . . High schools and colleges ought to use a 
30 second rule. 
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Utrecht Vanquished; 
Kessl er Ne ts 31 

Led by a 31 point performance by Mike Kessler, the Lincoln hoop- 
sters beat New Utrecht for the second time this season, 68-43. 

The courtmen, near the end of a mediocre season, gave one of 
their better performances. The talented squad suffers from acute youth 
and inexperience. As Coach Bill McCaffrey laments, “For two years 
we had experienced teams, but* 
now we’re rebuilding.” He re¬ 
marked painfully, “They all grad¬ 
uated.” 


Kessler, in addition to providing 
the major scoring punch, domi¬ 
nated both backboards. He was 
aided in this by Bobby Feinstein, 
only a sophomore, and Larry Katz, 
who also scored 13 and eight 
points, respectively. Commenting 
on Kessler’s performance, the 
coach observed that it was excel¬ 
lent but, said, still lamenting, 
“. . . he should play like that all 
the time.” 

Follows Pattern 

The Lincoln triumph followed 
the pattern of the other, all too 
infrequent, victories. The hoop- 
sters are generally cold in the first 
period but keep close and open up 
a substantial lead by halftime. In 
this case, the score was 37-25 at 
the half. 

Then the netmen really open up 
in the third period and by the 
start of the fourth quarter usually 
establish the final winning mar¬ 
gin. 

The credit for this continued 
opening up goes to the backcourt 
men, Jerry Denmark, Frank Lieb- 
owitz, and Roy Sharfin. Although 
not particularly high scorers them¬ 
selves, they are responsible for 
setting up the offense, for feeding 
the shooters in the front court, and 
for preventing the opposition from 
getting set offensively. 

Acquire Experience 

Although the team is losing now, 
it will be better next season. The 
juniors, sophomores and even 
freshmen are acquiring experience 
in teamwork and the technical 
points of basketball that should 
be very important next season. 

By press time, the season will 
have been completed, with two 
away league games and a home 
non-league game on February 11, 
18, and 23 in that order. After 
that there will be the post-season 
P.S.A.L. Championships at Madi¬ 
son Square Garden in which Lin¬ 
coln, in all probability, will not 
compete. 


Nimrods Place 
In Champs 


The Lincoln Rifle Team placed 
third in the recent City Champion¬ 
ships, trailing behind DeWitt Clin¬ 
ton and Brooklyn Tech. 

Mrs. Hazel Shapiro’s forces 
qualified for the meet by taking 
division honors with an excellent 
12-0 record. The only team that 
gave Lincoln the slightest amount 
of trouble was Midwood, but they 
too, went down in defeat. The sea¬ 
son was highlighted by a 906 score 
that was shot in the National 
Postals. 

No Star 

This year’s team did not have 
any one particular star, as former 
Lincoln Rifle Teams have had, but 
was rather a solid well-balanced 
type of club. Joel Sparber cap¬ 
tained the team, while Peter Weiss- 
man was co-captain. Other mem¬ 
bers of the squad are Dominick 
Alfano, Danny Elkin, Steve Fine- 
man, Barry Homstein, Vinny 
Iacono, and Mike Laub. 

The team is now in the midst 
of practising in preparation for 
the Nationals. Lincoln has always 
fared well in this meet and Mrs. 
Shapiro is hoping to continue Lin¬ 
coln’s fine record. 

Reasons for the high hopes of 
doing well in this meet are the 
excellent physical condition of the 
outfit and the fine tutelage of Mrs. 
Shapiro. Members must obey cer¬ 
tain training regulations. The 
team practises four days a week 
and on the fifth day they engage 
in competition. 

Hold Tryouts 

Sometime after the Nationals, 
tryouts will be held for next year’s 
team. Coach Shapiro is very opti¬ 
mistic about future rifle _teams. 
She said that “Next year’s team 
will be the best in the city!” 

To confirm Mrs. Shapiro’s high 
hopes, all one has to do is look 
at the roster of this year’s squad. 
There are a total of 14 juniors on 
this year’s outfit. 


SPORTS FLASH 


On March 5, the Lincoln Gym 
Team will participate in a meet 


to be held at Midwood High 
School. The meet will begin at 
7:00 P.M. and spectators are 
invited. 


Swordsmen Break 
17-Year Record 


Douglas Lanier Clears 5 Ft., 8 In. 
To Place Fifth in High Jump 

By VICTOR NIEDERHOFFER 

Moving into high gear in its indoor track season, the 80-man squad 
of Schectermen has been competing in inter-scholastic play. 

In the Mayor’s Meet, held at Madison Square Garden on January 
24, Douglas Lanier turned in an outstanding performance. High jumper 
Lanier cleared the line at 5 feet 8 inches to take fifth place honors. 
He was one of the point winners*; 


in the finals. 

High hurdlers Richard DIMato 
and Malcolm Kaston crossed the 
line to win heats in the Cardinal 


RIGHT ANGLES 

By MARVIN AUFRICHTIG 


Two issues ago, sportswriter Herbert Spar penned a profile for the Log about 
footballer Munro Freiser. These biographical sketches, which from time to time 
appear on these pages, give brief accounts of Lincoln athletes. However, it is 
impossible to paint a clear picture of Munro Freiser by showing just the events, 
that is, his performances on the football field. 

Munro Freiser wasn’t selected as first-* 
team All-City by any newspapers, although 
he was an honorable mention choice. He 
didn’t win any awards, nor did he score 
many points. But Munro is more than just 
a football player; he’s an outstanding indi¬ 
vidual. 


Two years back, Munro’s mother became 
sick. The handsome, 6’1”, 175-pounder, de¬ 
cided that it would be for the best to quit 
the team, so as to arrive home earlier each 
afternoon in order to aid his mother. 

But after awhile Mrs. Freiser noticed a 
striking change in her son, and she in¬ 
sisted that he return to football. Munro 
played inspired ball that year for an out¬ 
standing City-Championship squad, a 
story-book team that could do no wrong. 

But this season a concatenation of events 
played a major role in reversing his for¬ 
tunes. A damaged knee, advance press 
clippings, and “can’t miss” tags tended to 
put him in a position where he pressed and 
tried too hard to make good. 

The result: a disappointing season. 

Munro Freiser’s contributions to society 
have been numerous—as a Red Cross volun¬ 
teer, in saving a youngster from severe fire- 
burns, and in rescuing a drowning student 
from Lincoln’s pool. Each of these events 
itself would form an entire column. 


His scholastic average of 86%, his ex¬ 
cellent college recommendations, and his 
membership in Arkon and Athletica demon¬ 
strate his shining character. 

As for athletics, some say, “Munro is 
just too nice to play football.” 

But a metropolitan sportswriter disa¬ 
grees. “He’s going to make a darn good 
football player for some lucky college 
coach!” 

By now you’ve probably gotten the idea. 
We just wanted to set everyone straight on 
Munro Freiser. He may not have merited 
many grid honors this season, but he does 
have a distinction that most people lack. 
He doesn’t have an enemy in the world. 
MEMOS: 

Hoop captain and baseball star Jerry 
Denmark will pick up six major letters by 
graduation. However, soph Marty Rosen 
may yet outdo Jerry. Marty has a crack 
at nine letters—football, basketball, and 
baseball. Whew! . . . The big questions 
circulating throughout high school sports 
circles—Will the Garden hoop playoffs be 
televised? Will the schoolboy track meets 
in the spring be televised? Stay tuned for 
further details . . . Athletes who will be 
missing from the sports scene: gridster 
Harvey Lichter—bad knee; baseballer 
“Moe” Reisner—compound arm fracture. 


Hayes Meet, which took place on 
January 17. Although the quartet 
of tracksters, Clifford Laderman, 
Allan Foxx, Jerry Foster, and 
Richard Ottava tied the meet 
record in the mile relay, they took 
third place honors. The record was 
broken by the winning teams. 

At the Mayor’s All-City Scho¬ 
lastic Track and Field Meet at 
Madison Square Garden on Janu¬ 
ary 31, Bishop Loughlin High 
School led the field with an open 
team score of 22. Lincoln’s spiked- 
shoe aggregation trailed with a 
score of one. Monopolizing school¬ 
boy competition for many years, 
Loughlin has been in a slump re¬ 
cently. The Mayor’s Meet marked 
the staging of a comeback. 

Practice Sessions 

Setting his sights on the Na¬ 
tional Scholastic Meet, scheduled 
for February 21, Coach Hy Schec- 
ter is putting his 80-man squad 
through intensive practice sessions. 
The indoor track season extends 
until March 14. 

On the basis of their past per¬ 
formances, Mentor Schecter ex¬ 
pects hurdlers Douglas Lanier and 
Richard Saunders to notch out vic¬ 
tories. Speedster Thomas Pope, 
who captured second place in the 
Bishop Loughlin Meet and is still 
a sophomore, will spark the squad’s 
drive for honors. Captain Ernie 
Zeh is a consistent pace-setter and 
displays a high level of play in 
the open mile relay. Expected to 
break the tape and cross the line 
in the outdoor season are Eugene 
Floyd, Joel Krane, Clifford Lader¬ 
man, Howard Bussey, Gerald Gold¬ 
stein, and Steve Porter. 


By KENNETH YELLIS 

For the first time in 17 years the Lincoln Fencing Team 
placed third in a field of 24 at the all-day competition held at 
the Washington Square Center, New York University. 

The inexperienced squad, under the direction of Mr. Sidney 
Shapiro, faced such top-notch high schools as Forest Hills, 

^Wingate, Newark, Seward, Boys, 

CAPTAIN MARSHALL BRUMER ... and Barringer the New Jersey 

state champions. 

Marshall Brumer, team captain, 
was the only Lincoln competitor 
with tournament experience. He 
attained a 14-2 record by defeating 
many heralded foilsmen. Among 
these were Grafton and Simpson 
of Forest Hills, and one of the 
well-known Cetrillo brothers from 
Barringer 


Winning Records 

The other starters, Carl D’An¬ 
gelo, David Glassman, and a sub¬ 
stitute, Saul Schwartz, engaged in 
official competition for the first 
time in this tournament. They all 
came out with winning records, 
12-5, 9-6, and 2-1, respectively. 
Other fencing team members who 
did not see action are Jed Abrams. 
Bert Ferstandig, and A1 Warshaw. 

Participating in this 24th New 
York University tournament were 
72 foilers from the top 24 high 
school fencing teams in New York 
and New Jersey. This tournament 
was not sponsored by the P.S.A.L. 
The size and quality of the com¬ 
petition makes the Lincoln feat all 
the more remarkable in view of 
the lack of experience of the squad. 
Third place is the highest a Lin¬ 
coln team has attained since 1942. 
The squad lost second place to 
Boys by only one touch. 

Receive Medals 

Every member of the team re¬ 
ceived bronze medals engraved 
with their names and the date of 
the tournament. 

Present to lend valuable coach¬ 
ing assistance were two members 
of last year’s team, ex-captain 
Herb Cohen and Phil Rappaport. 
Herb is now the captain of the 
freshman squad at N.Y.U. and 
Phil is a member of the Columbia 
freshman squad and has an 8-1 
record in the epee class. 



Photo by Charles Sokoloff 

parries plunge by Saul Schwartz. 


Liebowitz and Sharfin Duo 
Standout in Abe Hoop Season 

By HERBERT SPAR 

The basketball season at Lincoln has ended. One no longer hears 
the thumping of the basketball as his favorite hero dribbles down 
court. However, the memories of the past season are still with us. 
The outstanding basketball playing of two junior hoopsters—Frank 
Leibowitz and Roy Sharfin—are vividly remembered. 

Frank, co-captain of the squad, 
admits it’s been a bad season, but 
as a die-hard Dodger fan, he’s 
quick to employ the old cliche, 

“Wait till next year.” One would 
hardly believe that last season 
Frank was just a bench warmer. 

He leads this year’s team in field 
goal percentage and assists. 


Secret Formula 

When asked his secret formula 
for success, he quickly replied, 
“my brother.” His brother, who 
also played basketball for Lincoln 
several years ago, taught him 
many facets of the game. “He 
worked on my ball-handling, by 
making me practise every day until 
I could drive past him with either 
hand.” 

Roy Sharfin, the other star of 
the backcourt duo, has started 
along with Frank in almost every 
gaftie. Aside from his averaging in 
double figures in basketball play¬ 
ing, Roy is also a member of the 


Golfers Compete 
For Team Spots 

In preparation for the golf sea¬ 
son’s opening on April 1, the Put¬ 
ters have initiated daily practice 
sessions, weather permitting, un¬ 
der the guidance of Coach Mack 
Ball. In sunny weather, the squad 
practices at the Dyker Beach pub¬ 
lic links or on the north field of 
Lincoln, facing Ocean Parkway. 

Eight Matches 

The spring of 1958 was the first 
year of inter-scholastic competi¬ 
tion for Lincoln’s men with the 
irons. The team teed-off in eight 
matches, and finished the season 
with a record of 3 wins and 5 
losses. 

Last year’s co-captains, Stephen 
Grabow and Barton Cherry, are 
expected to star this season. Al¬ 
though not a long-hitter, Grabow 
shoots with great precision. He 
plays unruffled ball and close shots 
around the greens are his specialty. 
Cherry is a ppwer hitter and 
Coach Ball believes that his 
mighty swing reveals a great po¬ 
tential for high scoring. Next in 
line are the regulars, Melvin Dick- 
man, Martin Rosenman, and Jay 
Wechsler, who scored their shots 
consistently well. 

Coach Optimistic 

Optimistic about the team’s 
chances this season, Mentor Ball 
expects a much improved record. 
The return of veteran lettermen 
and the increasing popularity of 
the sport should improve the 
squad’s chances in tournament play 
this year. Experienced golfers who 
can shoot in the environs of 90 
may apply to Mr. Mack Ball after 
the eighth period. 


swimming team, and managed to 
do quite well in competition. He 
credits his love for swimming to 
his favorite actress, Esther Wil¬ 
liams. 

“My best shot,” he says, “is the 
jump shot from 20 feet out, which 
I developed while playing on my 
junior high school basketball 
team.” 

Though only a junior, Roy is 
concerned about his educational 
plans after high school. He hopes 
to go to U.C.L.A. with his brother, 
but is also considering the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, where Roy’s 
athletic abilities and 87 scholastic 
average would be well used. 


On February 14, the team fenced 
against Jamaica and Taft High 
Schools, defeating both of these 
schools by a wide margin. 


‘Lincoln Log’ Makes Hit 
In Knickerbocker Clubhouse 

By MARVIN AUFRICHTIG 

Willie Naulls was late. It was partly our fault, we thought, as 
the big 6 foot 6 inch basketball star hurriedly headed for the Knicker¬ 
bocker clubhouse with game-time just one hour away. In spending 
part of the afternoon in interviewing Willie, we had all lost our sense 
of timing. ♦-—- 

The Knick clubhouse, located in 
a desolate runway in Madison 
Square Garden, usually swarms 
with autograph-seekers. But the 
special policemen, knowing the 
over-enthusasm of the souvenir- 
hunters (who consider it a good 
day if able to snare Carl Braun’s 
shoelaces), had cleared the path¬ 
way; that is, except for one di¬ 
minutive little youngster. But 
Willie was late. “I’ll sign later, 

Pee Wee,” he smiled. The boy was 
heart-broken, not so much for his 
failure to get his favorite’s signa¬ 
ture, as for our nerve in actually 
accompanying Willie into that 
sacred place—the Knick clubhouse. 

Team Laughs 

“Nice of you to make it, Willie,” 

Coach Fuzzy Levane kidded, as the 
entire team broke out with laugh¬ 
ter. We felt a bit responsible for 
his tardiness and slowly crept 
toward a corner of the spacious 
room. 

But suddenly, “What do you 
have in your hand,” someone bel¬ 
lowed. We turned around, looking 
for the addressee, but saw nothing 
but a mass of legs. Then we raised 
our heads a little . . . and a little 
more . . . and some more . . . 

Seven-foot Ray Felix asked, 

“Could I take a look?” Without 
further ado, he received a copy of 
the Log. 

Girl Sportswriter 

Kenny Sears, Richie Guerin, and 
Mike Farmer looked on as Ray 
turned to the sports page. “Ha, 
ha,” smurked Sears, “they have a 
girl writing sports.” We refrained 
from making any comment after 


checking the statistics on Ken’s 
height and weight. 

“Hey,” Mike Farmer yelled, “the 
name Alan Buch sounds awfully 
familiar. Who is he?” 

“Maybe you owe him some 
money,” Sears clowned. 

“Now I remember,” continued 
Farmer, “he plays for the Univer¬ 
sity of California ... I played 
against him once.” 

“Hold everything,” Sears said 
to me. “Did you get that down 
in your notes? Mike Farmer actu¬ 
ally played against Alan Buch.” 

“All right, fellows, let’s get 
serious,” Coach Levane hollered. 
“It’s time to take the court. Let’s 
go!” 

Jovial Squad 

The jovial squad filed out of the 
dressing room. Willie Naulls stood 
in the doorway and glanced 
around. “PeeWee,” he yelled. The 
youngster was in all his glory. 
Willie hadn’t forgotten. We de¬ 
cided that it was about time to 
leave and picked up our coat and 
proceeded . . . but wait . . . “our 
Log” . . . “where’s our Log". We 
searched the clubhouse frantically 
without success. Then we raced 
down the runway and out into the 
huge arena. The Knicks were tak¬ 
ing their pre-game warmups. But 
the Celtics were all sitting on 
their bench huddled together, look¬ 
ing at what looked like a paper of 
some sort. We decided to investi¬ 
gate. 

“Oh, no,” we thought to our¬ 
selves as Bill Sharman nudged 
Bob Cousy and grinned, “Ha, ha, 
how about this, Cooz—a girl 
writing sports!” 
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Mr. Kaufman Finds 
Art Fosters Creation 

By FRANCINE LUFT 

A hidden talent was discovered in Mr. Leo Kaufman during a 
long bout with pneumonia when he was six years old. Forced to lie 
quietly for hours on end, he finally found that a paint brush and a 
piece of paper were all that he needed to occupy his time. This time- 
consumer soon developed into quite a deep love and respect for art in 
Mr. Kaufman. ^- 


Mr. Kaufman, born and raised in 
Brooklyn, attended Eastern District 
High School, where he took all the 
available art courses, but still found 
time to play baseball and basketball. 
Brooklyn College also found an eager 
art student in the person of Mr. 
Kaufman, who took several courses 
in history, an old favorite of his, as 
well as many in art. He now holds 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in the latter 
field. 

Assembly Line 

While attending college, Mr. Kauf¬ 
man worked for both Mademoiselle 
and Charm magazines. However, he 
soon discovered that the magazines 
worked on what might be compared 
with assembly line production in the 
automobile factory. This division of 
art work among several artists did 
not encourage self-expression, and, 
says Mr. Kaufman, “Art is a means 
of self-expression. It is one of the 
areas especially conducive to creative 
thought. The artist can assert his in¬ 
dividuality through this media with¬ 
out mechanical or social hindrance.” 
For this reason, the time-consuming, 
coffee-break commercial field held lit¬ 
tle appeal. 

His future as a commercial artist 
dulled, Mr. Kaufman turned to the 
teaching profession. Shortly after be¬ 
coming an art teacher, he enjoyed his 
first trip to Europe, where he jour¬ 
neyed through Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Switzer¬ 
land, sightseeing and studying. So 
enthusiastic was he about his first 
trip to Europe, that he subsequently 
returned on two separate occasions. 

The Beginning 

Mr. Kaufman began teaching in 
1952. The following year he came to 
Lincoln and found the students “eager 
and hardworking.” Mr. Kaufman en¬ 
joys taking students who have not 
had art backgrounds and opening 
their eyes to the potential of art. 
“Their enjoyment and creativity are 
my rewards,” he said. 

Mr. Kaufman believes that an art 
course makes students more sensitive 


about the world around them. Peo¬ 
ple may not realize it, but they 
use their knowledge of art practically 
all of the time to make life more en¬ 
joyable and comfortable. A knowledge 
of art is used in choosing a hobby; 
it is used in decorating a house or 


MR. KAUFMAN 



; a means of self-expression.’' 


apartment; it is used in buying 
clothes; it is used in buying a gift 
for a friend. “Art helps one to under¬ 
stand his neighbor, and in turn, other 
civilizations.” 

Definite Preferences 

Mr. Kaufman has definite prefer¬ 
ences for the works of Paul Klee and 
George Roualt. His favorite types of 
art are abstraction and expression¬ 
ism. He is hoping to hold his own 
exhibit some time in the near future. 
When he is not painting or making 
wood-block prints, Mr. Kaufman en¬ 
joys, among other things, studying 
history and listening to operas and 
classical music. With all this, he also 
managed to teach English at Lincoln 
for three terms. 

Attention, girls! Mr. Kaufman has 
announced that he was married last 
June and is “oiit of circulation.” 


6 Class Nite 9 Uses 
6 South Pacific 9 


‘Figuratively Speaking’ Appears; 
Sold in Math Classrooms 

By RICHARD EBSTEIN 

The first issue of Lincoln’s mathematics magazine, Figuratively Speak¬ 
ing, was sold in math classes for five cents a copy during the week of 
February 9. 

The basic theme of the seven-page mimeographed magazine is modern 
mathematics. Articles by Elaine Finkelstein, Harry Kaplowitz, and Richard 
Ebstein, dealt with the modern con-^ 
cepts in mathematics which are not 
ordinarily presented to high school 
students. Elaine Finkelstein contri¬ 
buted an article on Topology . The 
idea for the article came from a series 
of lectures Elaine gave to the Junior 
Math Team. The Seven Bridges Prob¬ 
lem and The Four Color Problem, 
written by Richard Ebstein, are ex¬ 
amples of problems in Topology. The 
Theory of Sets , by Harry Kaplowitz, 
deals with the newest idea in math. 

A Novel Idea 

A novel idea in Figuratively Speak¬ 
ing is the inclusion of a page dealing 
with mathematics in poetry. Saul 
Rosenfield, managing editor, is res¬ 
ponsible for this addition. It is hoped 
that this feature will attract both 
literary-minded students and English 
teachers. 

In this issue, as in future issues, a 
page is devoted to mathematical fal¬ 
lacies. In the current issue Daniel 
Hankin, the editor of the page, 
proved such fallacies as 2 equals 1 
and 1 is greater than 2. 

Second Issue 

Plans are now being made for the 
publication of the second issue of 
Figuratively Speaking, to be sold 
during the spring term. That issue 
will contain articles on finite mathe¬ 
matics, infinity, non-euclidian geome¬ 
try, and nth dimensional geometry. 

Once again modern concepts will be 
stressed. 

The editorial board of the magazine, 
headed by Richard Ebstein and Harry 
Kaplowitz, felt that this issue was a 
great success. Much of the credit for 
the publication of Figuratively 
Speaking goes to Mrs. Lillian Seide, 
the faculty adviser, who said, “We 
hope that with each issue of Figura¬ 
tively Speaking more and more of our 
math students will join us in explor¬ 
ing the fascinating, mysterious realm 
of mathematics.” 


South Pacific will be the theme of 
this year’s Senior Class Night pres¬ 
entation. The performance dates have 
been tentatively set for the nights of 
Friday, June 5 and Saturday, June 6. 

The main story will revolve around 
a foreign exchange student who 
comes to Lincoln from the island of 
Bali Ha’i. In addition there will be 
five classroom scenes covering vari¬ 
ous curriculum areas including Eng¬ 
lish and math. In these scenes the 
seniors will also spoof several teach¬ 
ers. 

Necessary Talent 

Try-outs were held in Room 227 on 
February 5. Seniors who displayed 
the necessary talent were selected for 
participation. Plans are in the mak¬ 
ing to present excerpts from the 
show at an assembly. 

Student director of this year’s 
Class Night production is Maxine 
Antell, and the assistant student di¬ 
rector is Linda Hovitz. General man¬ 
ager is Marion Newirth, and assist¬ 
ant general manager is Helen Gold¬ 
stein. Co-faculty directors are Mrs. 
Hazel Shapiro and Mr. Edward 
Shapiro. 

The original version of South Pa¬ 
cific, with Ezio Pinza and Mary Mar¬ 
tin in the lead roles, was one of the 
longest running plays ever to appear 
on the Broadway stage. The com¬ 
paratively new movie version has 
met with enthusiastic acceptance. 

Class Night 1959, like last year’s 
adaptation of Oklahoma , will be liber¬ 
ally sprinkled with the song and mer¬ 
riment that enabled the original pro¬ 
duction to enjoy such extended 
success. 


Students,F acuity 
To Meet Feb. 27 


The second annual Student-Faculty 
Basketball Game will be played in the 
Boys’ Gym on Friday afternoon, Feb¬ 
ruary 27. 

The teams were recruited and co¬ 
ordinated by Harvey Lampell, chair¬ 
man of the G.O. Student-Faculty 
Committee. Representatives from 
most of the clubs and squads will 
compose the student team, with ap¬ 
proximately ten faculty members of 
the various departments opposing. 
The student coaches are Ronnie Ali- 
candri and Jerry Denmark, and fac¬ 
ulty'coach and manager is Mr. Her¬ 
bert Isaacson. 

As a result of last year’s defeat 
the student team is seeking revenge 
of last year’s contest. However, the 
faculty is believed to have a slight 
edge due to the energetic and capable 
cheerleaders, headed by Mrs. Hazel 
Shapiro, and consisting of Mrs. So¬ 
phie Wolfe, Mrs. Esther Kreeter, and 
several others, as yet unsigned, back¬ 
ing them. 

Added Attraction 

An added attraction will be a dance 
following the competition. The Lin¬ 
coln Dance Band will be on hand and 
the original ticket will admit the 
bearer to the dance. 

The faculty hoopsters preparing to 
defend the championship are Mr. 
Robert Barazini, Mr. Sol Berman, 
Mr. Edward Cohen, Mr Stanley Fel- 
berbaum, Mr. Leo Kaufman, Mr. 
Donald Kratzer, Mr. Norman Kus- 
nitz, Mr. Lawrence Regenbogen, and 
Mr. Robert Weinstein. Tickets pur¬ 
chased beforehand are 35 cents, and 
50 cents at the door. 


Boosters Raise School Spirit; 

Give Awards to Best Athletes 


By ENID FUTTERMAN 

Were we to find ourselves in the midst of 60 vivacious females we 
would prabably have fallen into a Booster meeting, and the increasing 
hubbub would be indicative of the activity surging in the room. 

It is an established fact in Lincoln that the function of the Boosters 
is to cheer the team at athletic events. This of course is their primary 
duty, but there are many other facets^ 
of their activities about which little 
is known. . 

Coordinated by faculty adviser Mr. 

Ralph Fallig, Captain Carmella Sica, 
and Co-Captains Sheila Bridbord and 
Carol Winer, the activities are both 
widespread and beneficial. The re¬ 
sponsibility of selling tickets to foot¬ 
ball, basketball, and baseball games, 
and very often to dances and student- 
faculty games, rests on the shoulders 
of the Boosters. 


Most Valuable 

The most valuable players of the 
football and basketball teams are 
awarded Booster trophies at their 
respective dinners each year. During 
the spring term, the annual Booster 
Luncheon is held. Last year’s suc¬ 
cessful and delicious event took place 
at Cooky’s Restaurant. Invited guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Abraham H. Lass, 
Mr. I. Bert Levine, Mrs. Lillian 
Stern, Mrs. Ines Amato, and parents. 

At Parents-Association meetings, 
Open-School Week, Sing, Varsity 
Show, and Senior Class Night, their 
assistance is offered to lead the be¬ 
wildered and stumbling parents 
through the dark. 

This year the minimum require¬ 
ments for Booster candidates were 
more rigid than in the past. The can¬ 
didate must have no discipline cards 


Knights of Pythias to Sponsor 
Public Speaking Competition 

By PAULA RAUCH 

Sponsored by the Knights of Pythias, a national fraternal organization, 
the 11th annual public speaking contest is to be held in June. The topic for 
the brief competitive discourse will be, My Favorite Character in History. 

Members of the Lincoln Discussion Leaders and Contest Group, led by 
Mr. Robert Cooper, are to be the Lincoln participants in the nation-wide 
competition. Of the five Lincolnites^ 
who volunteered, Jeanette Diamond, 

Julius Grill, Lillian Hamwee, Charles 


Sokoloff, and Michael Wachter, who 
is president of the group, Oiil“aT^ 
select few will be chosen to represent 
Lincoln. 

Three Categories 

The nation-wide contest is divided 
into three categories. The first cate¬ 
gory is the Initial Elimination Con¬ 
test, which will be held near the end 
of April. Each subordinate lodge of 
the Order of Knights of Pythias will 
conduct a local contest for all the 
participants who will have entered 
through that lodge. Winners of this 
elimination contest will enter the 
Grand Domain Contests on about 
June 15, in which a separate compe¬ 
tition is conducted in each district 
among the winners of the first elimi¬ 
nation. These sectional winners then 
meet in a final competition. 

Final Winner 

The winner of the final contest at 
Denver is awarded a $1,500 scholar¬ 
ship to the college or university of 
his choice. The second and third prizes 
are scholarships of $750 and $500. 
The other runners-up each receive a 
$250 scholarship. 

The winner and his speech will be 
judged on grasp of the subject, evi¬ 
dence of research, choice of words, 
constructive character ideas, enuncia¬ 
tion, use of the voice, effectiveness of 
the speaker, poise, clarity, force of 
expression, and sincerity. 


FAR’N'WIDE 



The Senior Day at DeWitt Clinton 
High must have been real keen! The 
boys began with a full course break¬ 
fast in the cafeteria and paraded 
around all day with Civil War hats 
covered with senior buttons of all 
years. 

Also concerning D.C.H.S.,. three 
boys established a miniature zoo at 
the school and have named them¬ 
selves founders of The DeWitt Clin¬ 
ton Zoological Society. 

Novels, textbooks, classics, and re¬ 
view books are being contributed by 
Bronx High School of Science stu¬ 
dents for use by students in Korea. 

I wonder why the motto of the 
Baysider (Bayside High School news¬ 
paper) is Preserve Our Buses? . . . 

The members of the Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son High School Arista were treated 
to a program entitled Jazz , Music, 
and George Gershwin. 

The Franklin K. Lane High School 
is going to appoint a burning com¬ 
mittee to burn all its old flags. 

—Joan Seliger 


Lincolnites Guests 
At City Conference 


The distorted and inaccurate images 
of America abroad were depicted at 
the Annual City-Wide Discussion 
Conference held last January 23. 

The conference was attended both 
by Herald Tribune Forum delegates 
and representatives of various New 
York City high schools. 

Eleanor Roosevelt presented the 
keynote address in the auditorium of 
Julia Richman High School where the 
discussion was held. After the speech, 
the students were broken up into 25 
separate panels. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the High School Discussion Groups 
and the High School Council for the 
United Nations. Representing Lin¬ 
coln were Jeanette Diamond, Julius 
Grill, Lillian Hamwee, David Mar- 
golis, Alice Musicant, Charles Soko¬ 
loff, and Michael Wachter. 


Seniors Get General 9 
Science Scholarships 


Forty Lincoln seniors won Regents 
State Scholarships. In addition to the 
40 General Scholarships, 9 Lincolnites 
won special Engineering and Science 
Awards. Elaine Finkelstein was the 
fifth highest scorer in Kings County. 

The Regent scholarships award be¬ 
tween $200 and $700 a year, for four 
years, depending on financial need. 
The special science scholarships carry 
an annual stipend of $300 to $8*50. 
Students can only use one scholar¬ 
ship. The list of General Scholarship 
winners from Lincoln follows: Gary 
Alexander, Maxine Antell, Stephen 
Arkin, David Berman, Robert Blu- 
menthal, Benjamin Blustone, Bar¬ 
bara Chernell, Richard Ebstein, Mat¬ 
hew Feigenbaum, Melvyn Fein, Elaine 
Finklestein, Lewis Forsheit, Stephen 
Franzman, Harold Gelb, Martha Ger- 
shun, David Glassman, Sheldon Gross- 
man, Judith Grumette, Daniel Hankin, 
Linda Hovitz, Harry* Kaplowitz, Mi¬ 
chael Kitt, Lucille Klein, Philip Kop- 
lin, Joel Koppleman, Andrew Leader, 
Gershon Levinson, Lawrence Litt, 
Robert Maisel, David Margolis, Mi¬ 
riam Melnick, Alexander Meyrowitz, 
Jeffrey Ribner, Paul Roth, Richard 
Sklarsky, Marcia Slutsky, Charles 
Sokoloff, Bernard Tuchman, Ruth 
Wolarsky, and Peter Zimroth. 

Science Scholarships were won by 
Gary Alexander, Maxine Antell, Rob¬ 
ert Blumenthal, Melvyn Fein, Lewis 
Forsheit, Sheldon Grossman, Harry 
Kaplowitz, Lawrence Litt, and Paul 
Roth. 


and no failures. One or two terms of 
service, (depending upon her PG), 
must be credited to her before attend¬ 
ing the tryout. The hope is that a 
handful of new recruits will be more 
enthusiastic than a field full of 
worn-out veterans. 

Final Announcements 

Towards the end of the discussion, 
hurried, last-minute announcements 
probably sound something like this: 

“There’s a game on Tuesday, a 
P.A. meeting on Wednesday, tryouts 
on Thursday, another game on Fri¬ 
day,” and on Monday things begin to 
roll again. “Oh, don’t forget the meet¬ 
ing next Wednesday after the 
eighth . . .” 

(This is where we came in). 

“Meeting adjourned!” 

-o- 

Lincolnite Sent to 
T.Y. Panel Show 


A Lincoln student participated in 
a televised teen-age panel discussion 
show on Sunday, January 11. 

Elaine Finkelstein, a senior, was 
chosen from Mr. Robert Cooper’s Dis¬ 
cussion Leaders Group to appear on 
the New York Times Youth Forum, 
broadcast on N.B.C. from 12:30 P.M. 
to 1:00 P.M. The program, moderated 
by Miss Dorothy Gordon, tries to en¬ 
courage interest in current affairs 
and attempts to keep young people 
informed 

The five panelists discussed the 
topic, Can We Achieve Good Health 
For All? It was hoped that European 
health would also be debated since 
all referred to Americans only. How¬ 
ever, time did not permit this. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, head of rehabilitation at 
Bellevue, writer for the N.Y. Times , 
and winner of the 1957 Lincoln 
Award. 

Following the program, Elaine said, 
“Discussion with other young people 
of different viewpoints made me 
realize how interesting and important 
the problem is.” 


Lincolnites Achieve 
95%, Over Marks 

The following honor students at¬ 
tained an average of 95% or better 
last term. 

P.G. I 

Ganis, Susan .96.6 

Inselman, Laura .96.4 

Palmer, Donald.96.2 

Brown, Ronald.95.6 

Lizt, Martin.95.2 

Goldberg, Joy .95 

P.G. 3 

Bremer, Toby .98.4 

Rosenstein, Robert ....97.6 

Brisman, Leslie .97.2 

Bandel, Arleen.97 

Victor, Sherry......97 

Glass, Herva .96.4 

Fine, Judy .96 

Rubin, Barbara .96 

Pignanelli, Vincent ...95.8 

Goldman, Jane . 95.6 

Salstein, Elliot .95.6 

Botwinik, Ruth ..95.4 

Brater, Enoch .95.4 

Zarief, Benjamin ...95.4 

Hammer, Glenn . 95.2 

Klein, Barbara .....95.2 

Weinstein, Eleanor.95 

Isler, Martin ....95 

Zablocki, Michael .95 

P.G. 5 

Strauss, Karen .97.6 

Brody, Juliana .96.6 

Kesselman, Rosalie.96.2 

Hammer, Sharon .96 

Fichman, Martin .95.8 

Feller, Reyna .95.7 

Metric, Susan ...95.2 

Neiderhoffer, Victor.95 

Rosenberg, Tania ...95 

Wolfe, Jeffrey ....95 

Zandman, Jerald.95 

P.G. 7 

Antell, Maxine .97.4 

Gold, Sandra .96.75 

Forsheit, Lewis ...96.6 

Kaplowitz, Harry.96.6 

Zimroth, Peter...96.2 

Slutsky, Marcia .96 

Hovitz, Linda .95.8 

Seliger, Joan .95.8 

Sutton, Patricia ...95.8 

Arkin, Stephen .95.7 

Garelick, Marilyn ..95.25 

Ebstein, Richard.95.2 

Finkelstein, Elaine.95.2 

Roth, Paul .95 

P.G. 8 

Bobowick, Morton.95 

Weiner, Eugene .95 


Lab Tech Aids Study 
Of Advanced Biology 

By WILLIAM SHORR 

Laboratory Techniques, a course offered by the Biology Depart¬ 
ment, prepares students for further studies in the field of biologiy. 

Taught by Mrs. Gabrielle Edwards, Lab Tech is a one-term course 
open to seniors. Three years of science, one of which must be general, 
is the requirement for entrance to the course. 

The course, as its name suggests,^ 
attempts to acquaint students with 
the proper techniques of laboratory 
work, and also to give them some of 
the fundamentals of college biology. 

More Delicate 

Aside from teaching the use of such 
apparatus as the microscope, the pu¬ 
pils are taught to work with more 
delicate instruments, such as the 
ocular micrometer, the analytical 
balance, the calorimeter, and several 
other laboratory aids. 

Unlike other subjects, Lab Tech 
is a daily, two-period course. Occa¬ 
sionally, the first of the two periods 
is devoted to laboratory theory, while 
the second is spent applying this 
theory. 

Various Fields 

During this second period various 
fields of biology are explored. The 
chemistry and structure of the cell is 
studied. Students are instructed in 
differential staining of cells, which 
enables them to examine the various 
structures in these cells. While work¬ 
ing with cells, the pupils learn how 
to determine the size and volume of 
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the spirogyra. 

A good portion of the term is spent 
in studying bacteria. This unit fa¬ 
miliarizes the pupils with the tech¬ 
niques of bacteriology. They prepare 
and study cultures of several types 
of protozoan. 

One of the unique aspects of the 
course is that the tools of chemistry 
and physics are applied to biology. 
Apparatus such as delivery pipettes, 
volumetric glassware, and microme¬ 
ters are used. 

Proved Invaluable 

Lab Tech has been given in Lincoln 
for many years. Former Lincolnites, 
now in college, have reported that 
the course proved invaluable in their 
work in college biology. 
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